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she was enabled to surrender her own will to 
that of her heavenly Father, and bowing to the 
cross of Christ, she felt his yoke to be easy and 
his burden light; and under the renewed visita- 
tions of his Spirit, she became more and more en- 
lightened to see the things which belonged to 
her peace. The testimonies of Truth became 
very precious to her: she found it her duty to 
exercise great watchfulness over her conversa- 
tion, which was marked by humility and godly 
sincerity: she was led into simplicity in dress 
and in her domestic arrangements; and as her 
cares increased, was concerned to suffer nothing 
to interfere with the performance of religious 
duties. 

She had a deep sense of parental obligation. 
Feeling her own insufficiency for the right edu- 
cation of her children, she was led to seek for 
that wisdom which is “ profitable to direct,’’ and 
under its blessed guidance was enabled to govern 
them with firmness and gentleness, and to watch 
over herself, that her example might be consist- 
ent with her precepts. She sought suitable op- 
portunities to imbue their minds with a sense of 
their dependence upon their heavenly Father, 
and direct them to the light of Christ revealed 
in the secret of their hearts. While thus endeay- 
ouring to discharge the duties of a Christian pa- 
rent, she was often favoured with the spirit of 
supplication on behalf of her children, and the 
memoranda which she has left, give evidence that 
the exercise of her mind on these occasions was 
very fervent. 

Thus coming up in the discharge of her do- 
mestic duties, as she grew in grace, the sphere 
of her usefulness was enlarged, and she became 
qualified more openly to promote the cause of 
Truth. Her judgment was clear and discrimi- 
nating, and seeking to be preserved in depend- 
ence upon the wisdom which is from above, she 
was very useful in the administration of the 
discipline, uniting firmness in the mainte- 
nance of our Christian principles and testimo- 
nies, with forbearance and condescension towards 
all. 

As an overseer, she laboured with offenders 
in the restoring spirit of the gospel, with meek- 
ness and tenderness; and was often engaged to 
administer caution to such as were in danger of 
being led astray. 

For many years she was an elder of this meet- 
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A Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, for the Western District, con- 
cerning Mary WISTAR. 


Under a sense of the blessed efficacy of divine 
grace, in redeeming from the world and qualify- 
ing for usefulness in the church, those who are 
obedient to its heavenly visitations, we are con- 
cerned to preserve some record of the life and 
character of our late beloved friend and elder, 
Mary Wistar. 

She was the daughter of Richard and Eliza- 
beth Waln, and was born in this city, in the year 
1765. Her parents removing to reside in New 
Jersey, she passed much of her time at the house 
of her grandmother, Elizabeth Armit, whose 
pious example and watchful care over her, 
proved to be a great blessing. She was exposed 
to many temptations incident to an extensive 
cirele of acquaintances, and indulged a fondness 
for gaiety, which was cause of uneasiness to her 
concerned friends. Yet in after life she could 
commemorate the preservation which attended 
her, when she knew not whence it came ; and ac- 
knowledged that through unmerited mercy, she 
had often been restrained from open violations 
of our Christian testimonies. 

Tn the year 1786 she was married to our 
friend Thomas Wistar; a union which was per- 
mitted to continue during the unusual period of 
nearly fifty-nine years; and which through submis- 
sion to the manifestations of divine grace, was 
made remarkably conducive to their mutual 
growth in the Truth and their usefulness in the 
church. Not long after this event, it pleased 
the Lord to visit her with severe affliction, and 
4s expressed by herself, she was made to under- 
stand the language, “‘ Who may abide the day of 
his coming? and who may stand when He ap- 
peareth ?”’ 

As she patiently submitted to these baptisms, 
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ing, and filled this important station with humil- 
ity and godly fear. 
close sympathy with those who were young 


in the ministry, her counsel was freely imparted | 


to them, and she largely partook of their exer- 
cises. 

In our meetings for divine worship, the so- 
lemnity of her countenance gave evidence of the 
introversion of her mind. In these seasons of 
waiting upon the Lord, she was often brought 
under a living exercise on her own account and 
that of others, and on returning from them, fre- 
quently expressed the refreshment she had ex- 
perienced. 

Both in her private deportment and in meet- 
ings, she was concerned that no cause of offence 
should be thrown in the way of any, especially 
of the young, and of those who were under se- 
rious impressions. Those who were entrusted 
with the care of young children, were particular- 
ly objects of her solicitude, and she often found 
it her duty affectionately to impress upon them, 
the obligation to bring up their tender charge 
from early infancy, consistently with our reli- 
gious profession. 

As she advanced in years, this subject appear- 
ed to rest with increasing weight upon her mind. 
The last time she attended our Monthly meet- 
ing, when labouring under much physical weak- 
ness, she was engaged in great tenderness 
to impress upon mothers the necessity of faith- 
fulness in the discharge of this important duty. 

She was a diligent reader of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in her silent waiting appears to have 
been favoured with precious openings of many 
passages, to her comfort and edification. With 
the writings of our early Friends she was 
much conversant; often remarking the deep in- 
terest and instruction she had felt in tracing 
their Christian experience. Her memory being 
stored with incidents connected with the rise and 
progress of our religious Society, she was ac- 
customed to dwell upon them in conversation, 
especially with young persons, and earnestly 
to recommend the perusal of these valuable 
works. 

Being favoured with clear scriptural views of 
the doctrines of the Christian religion, as they 
have always been held by us; she was, in com- 
mon with other faithful Friends, brought under 

eat concern upon the appearance within our 
leider of those anti-christian sentiments which 
led to the recent secession of many individuals 
from our religious Society. Firmly upholding 
the testimony of Truth, and not shrinking from 
the trials to which she was subjected, she was 
very useful in the support of our discipline at that 
eventful period. 

As she drew near the close of life, it was man- 
ifest that her mind became increasingly imbued 
with Christian love, which was evinced by meek- 
ness, patience, gentleness, and a forgiving dispo- 
sition. 
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In the early part of 1843 her health declin 


Being brought into very | and in the Fifth month of that year she was ..’ 


tacked with paralysis, which for some months 
deprived her of the use of one side. During ;);. 
afllicting dispensation, she was kept in resivyo, 
tion to the divine will, and was heard to ae 

that she did not wish it different. To a frietj 
who visited her a few days after she was fir 
taken, she expressed with much feeling, }. 

sense that it was all right; adding, “how many 
things I have to be thankful for! how much ¢j 
mercy is mingled in this cup of affliction.” §}, 

partially recovered from this attack, but remain. 
ed under great weakness of body, yet retaining 
the powers of her mind in much clearness and 
vigour. She continued to make exertions to a. 
tend our meetings for divine worship, when her 
infirmity was such as seemed to render the at. 
tempt hazardous; and often returned refreshed 
and comforted. 

Throughout her sickness she was preserved 
in quietness and serenity ; enjoying the society 
of her friends, and making instructive remarks 
to young persons and others who called to sce 
her. 

She often expressed her sense of her unwor- 
thiness, saying, “that her hope of salvation rested 
solely on the mercy of God, through the atone- 
ment and mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
During the last four months of her life she read 
much, and almost exclusively in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which afforded her great consolation. She 
frequently said that the fear of death was re- 
moved, and that she felt willing to go; adding, 
although the time was hid from her, it could not 
be long. 

She passed first-day, the 15th of the Twelfth 
mo. last, [1844] sitting up, but appeared more un- 
well than usual. It was evident that much solem- 
nity covered her mind, although she said but 
little ; about an hour after retiring for the night, 
a cough came on, with difficulty of breathing, 
and shortly after, she gradually reclined on the 
pillow, and as we reverently believe, fell asleep 
in Jesus. 





DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANT VESSELS. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 


The visitors shortly afterwards quitted the 
Star of the West, with the clerk of the agents, 
and returned to Liverpool in a small boat. The 
vessel remained at anchor awaiting the return of 
her captain, with a new cook and steward. On 
the following morning, when I walked along the 
noble esplanade of the Prince’s Dock, and look- 
ed towards the place where I left her, she was 
not to be seen. She had proceeded out to sea 
with a favorable wind. a 
The ceremonies of the search for “stow-2ways 

and the roll-call occupied too much of my atten- 
tion in my visit to the Star of the West to per- 
mit me to make inquiries among the emigraa's 
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hemselves as to their ideas of the New World, 
t e s : 


their prospects in it, and their reasons for pre- 
forring the United States to the British Colo- 
re ~ But in subsequent visits to other vessels 
that sailed within the succeeding five Or six 
woeks, more especially the West Point, | Captain 
Allen, the New World, Captain Knight, the 
Isaac Webb, Captain Cropper, and the York- 
shire, Captain Shearman, 1 took occasion to en- 
tor more fully into this part of the subject. The 
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climbing after them in hot haste. Many a pack- 
age, containing property of value to these poor 
people missed its mark and fell into *the dock, 
whence it was rescued, and handed up by a man 
in a small boat, who followed in the wake of the 
mighty ship. Ultimately the whole of the pas- 
sengers got safely on board—although it is diffi- 
cult to say how they managed it amid the up- 
roar, turmoil, confusion, and pressing of one 
over another, that occurred within the few min- 


West Point sailed with nearly 400 emigrants, of | utes that the ship lay between the walls of the 


whom about 60 were Welsh and English, and the 
remainder Lrish, of the same class as those which 
sailed in the Star of the West. The Isaac Webb, 
a splendid new vessel, with a double steerage, 
wok out no less than 770 souls, of whom, as 
ysual, the large majority were Irish. The se- 
eond-class cabins on board of this ship were ex- 
clusively occupied. by English emigrants ; the 
price of a berth varying from £3 to £7, while 
the price paid by the Irish in the steerage rang- 
ed at about £4. The New World took out 
about 450 emigrants, as nearly as [ could ascer- 
tain, more than three fourths of whom were 
Irish. The Yorkshire left the Waterloo Dock 
with nearly 400, but as she had room for many 
more, she lay in the Mersey for four-and-twent 
hours, and ultimately sailed with a full com- 
plement. The second-class passengers, as in- 
deed was the ease in all the vessels that I visit- 
el, were English farm-laborers, small farmers, 
and respectable mechanics, while the steerage 
was invariably occupied by the Irish. Occa- 
sionally a few English, Welsh, and Scotch were 
to be found among the steerage passengers ; but, 
generally speaking, the Lrish had the steerage to 
themselves. 

The scene when the Isaac Webb—crowded 
with passengers both above and below—passed 
through the dock gates, was lively and peculiar. 
As usual, although the vessel was two days be- 
yond the time of sailing, a great number of her 
passengers had delayed coming on board until 
the last moment, A considerable portion of those 
who had already placed their luggage on board, 
and who preferred to stroll about the town, or 
‘it drinking in the beer-shops, to lingering in the 
dark steerage, were also among the absentees— 
and their sole chance of getting on board was at 
the dock gates, where the passage was not many 
inches wider than the deck of the vessel. At 
the critical moment, donkey-carts laden with 
luggage drove up—and the rush of those bela- 
ted to geton board with their goods and chattels 
was tremendous. hick as flies upon a honey 
pot, they might be seen clambering over the 
side of the vessel, threading their difficult way 
among ropes and cordage. Here and there a 
woman becoming entangled, with her drapery 
«ully decomposed, might be heard imploring 
aid from the sailors or passengers above. Men 


might be seen, impeded with luggage, and hurl- 


dock-gate. It was as difficult to get out of her 
as to get in, but several visiters took this oppor- 
tunity of leaving her, and I among the number. 
When, at last, the ship cleared the gate and 
floated right out into the Mersey, her full pro- 
portions became disentangled from the maze of 
shipping in which she had been formerly inyol- 
ved, and she seemed indeed to be a Leviathan. 

The departures of the West Point, the New 
World, and the Yorkshire, were equally charac- 
teristic. The wind and weather being highly 
favorable on the day appointed for the sailing of 
the West Point, I proceeded twenty miles to sea 
in that vessel. We were nominally towed out 
by a “tug.” In conversation with the passen- 
gers during the short but agreeable sail of twen- 
ty miles, I found that very many of them were 
going out to join friends and relatives in the 
United States who had preceded them years 
before, and who had forwarded them money 
to pay their passage. Some few were going to 
remain in the state of New York; but by far 
the greater proportion were bound for Ohio, 
[llinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri. Very few 
of them seemed to know whether Canada was or 
was not a British possession : and not one of the 
[rish to whom I put the question had ever heard 
of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, or New Bruns- 
wick. One respectable looking lad, of about 
twenty, said he had five pounds in his pocket. 
He knew no person in America, but as he had 
heard of the state of Ohio, and that land was 
cheap, and labor well paid, he was going thither 
to try his fortune. He was not, he said, afraid 
of hard work, and had no fear but that he should 
get on. The English emigrants in the second 
class. cabins knew all about Canada and the 
British North American possessions, but thought 
the United States preferable to either of them. 
‘‘ Besides,” said one sturdy man from Lincoln- 
shire, “we don’t know what’s to happen in 
Canada. It won’t always belong to England, 
and there may be a ‘rumpus.’ Its all right in 
the States, and that’s the place for my money.” 
This man and his family were bound for Wis- 
consin. In conversation with him upon the gen- 
erally respectable appearance of the English, the 
squalid appearance of the Irish emigrants, and 
the probability that a few years’ residence inthe 
New World would much improve the latter, both 
physically and morally, he showed me a passage 


ing small casks and boxes on to the deck, and lina cheap tract, just published, entitled, ‘‘ Nine 
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Years in America. By Thomas Mooney; in a, flood of the tide, produces here very remarka},.. 
Series of letters to his Cousin, Patrick Mooney, | effects. . 
a farmer in Ireland,’ which bore upon the sub-| ‘All Seeland with its islands, resem),)¢< 
ject of our discourse. I reproduce the passage. | great sponge that is twice in the day filled to 
“T have seen a thousand times,” says Mr. | saturation and twice squeezed out dry. We jg 
Mooney, “ the two growths of children from the | left Antwerp with the commencement of the ¢}), 
same Irish parentage, present a remarkable dif- | and the waters of the Schelde vied with our stean,.; 
ference. Those born in America were brave, | in therapidity with which they rushed out. Grea; 
beautiful, and intellectual-looking—high fore- | streams came hastening from the East and W,. 
heads, bright eyes, quick and intelligent. Those | Schelde to pour themselves into the sea. Aj] {| 
of the same parents, born before they left Ire | waters were in motion—every fleet and cana) 
land, wearing still the stamp of sorrow on their | and ditch, and their myriads of minute ramifica. 
brow, and the stoop of suffering in their gait.” | tions, were streaming out like the streets of g 
city after a violent rain. It was such a specta. 
cle as Noah must have witnessed at the termina. 
TRAVEL IN THE NETHERLANDS. tion of the deluge. All around dry lands were 
growing up before our eyes, and increasing every 
moment in extent; every island we passed was 
we find a notice of Kohl’s Travels in the Nether- surrounding itself rapidly with a broad girdle of 
lands, from which the following pleasant descrip- | sandy foreland, which became immediately coy- 


In a late number of the Westminster Review, 


tive passages are taken. ered with a busy population searching for crabs 
and other animals which the sea had left behind 
The Netherlands. it. As we sailed into the East Schelde, large 


tracts of the long since overwhelmed district of 
South Beveland emerged from the flood, like the 
mutilated fragments of some dead giant’s body. 
Places in the mud were pointed out to us where 
once stood blooming villages, and we could dis- 
tinguish the deep furrows of the canals that had 
“This is one of the most interesting trips that | once borne ships upon their bosoms. The sea- 
can be made, since it leads you through a most dykes seemed to grow giant high; the bulwarks 
peculiar country, inhabited by an equally pecu- bridges, and long rows of piles rose as on pedestals, 
liar people. The name of Seeland it bears with | and the vessels sank down and almost hid them- 
perfect right, since it is certain that it has been | selves between the high banks.” 
produced by the reaction of the sea against} The passage from Antwerp to Rotterdam is 
the outpourings of the rivers, within a period, | only twelve hours long, and there is therefore op- 
which, speaking geologically, may be called re- portunity to observe the striking change of scene 
cent. Inthe interior of Flanders and Brabant produced by the opposite phenomenon of the flood 
may be seen a far-stretching line of sand hills or | tide. 
dunes, which mark the ancient limits of the sea, “ At the commencement of the change there 
and beyond which Seeland has grown up. The appears for a short period a kind of stagnation. 
coast line has now, perhaps for some thousands! Then the sea begins to roll back again, but 
of years, lain forty miles beyond, and each ex- meeting fresh water streams that are endeavor- 
ternal island of the Archipelago has retained a ing to make their way, a struggle arises that is 
piece of the newly formed chain of dunes. The | sometimes so violent as to be dangerous to ves- 
islands of Walcheren, North Beveland, Schou-| sels. But by degrees old ocean conquers—he 
wen, Over Flakke, are all furnished on the side | heaves up his shoulders and enters triumphantly 
toward the sea with a crescent-shaped dune, that | at every gate in the country. All the canals, 
gradually declines at either end, and loses itself great and small, are filled to the brim—every 
towards the land, the islanders of course endea- watery vein swells high. The broad sand banks 
vor to preserve these bulwarks by every means | dive again and hide beneath the liquid mantle 
in their power, and wherever any breach has | thrown over them, yielding again to the domin- 
been made in them, have used astonishing exer- | ion of their mighty ruler. Seekers after oysters 
tions to repair it. Thus, for instance, a break | and crabs, loiterers on the strand, fly quickly be- 
that occurred in the dune at the western extrem-| fore his advance, and hide themselves behind 
ity of the island of Walcheren, has been filled by | their dams and dykes. The islands shrink at 
the celebrated dyke of West Kapelle, which has} once to half their previous extent. Tongues of 
cost millions; but in many instances the might | land that for the last few hours have appeared 
of the ocean has been too great for every resistance firmly connected with the continent, undergo 3 
that could be opposed to it, and swept away trees, | sudden change and become islands. The motes 
houses, men, and cities, as one might stroke oft | and harbor dykes that have towered up in such 
the colours from the wing of a butterfly.” colossal proportions, dwindle down again to I- 
The daily repeated spectacle of the ebb and! significance. Rivers and arms of the sea rise up 


The principle channel of communication be- 
tween Flanders and the north of Holland is by 
the arms of the Schelde and Maas, between the 
islands of Seeland, and especially by steamers 
from Antwerp to Rotterdam. 
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to the dykes. Our vessel lifted high up on the 
bosom of the swelling waters, moves on majesti- 
cally, looking down like a giant on the country 
below. It is scarcely possible to resist an anx- 
ious feeling when you see how rising a few feet 
more, the sea might swallow up the whole land- 
scape ; but regularly, at the appointed hour, the 
waters receive the command, and begin their re- 
treat, and instead of destruction, we see the awak- 
ening of renewed life. Through out the whole dis- 
trict of Seeland high water produces such a gen- 
eral renewal of activity, as the turning on of the 
steam in a cotton factory that sets every wheel 
and limb of the vast machinery in motion. Since 
there is everywhere a rise of ten or fifteen feet, 
little ditches that at ebb tide could hardly float 
a small boat, become navigable for large vessels; 
ships that had been lying mournfully on their 
sides on the sand, rise up and recover themselves 
like sick men restored to fresh air, and at length 
free themselves from the clammy soil, and float 
triumphantly on the clear element. On every 
shore and in every harbour busy preparations are 
going on; and craft of all sorts and sizes release 
themselves from the shore, spread their sails, 
and waft their goods or passengers conveniently 
from place to place and the large sea-going ves- 
sels that have been lying at the mouths of the 
rivers move forward and swim majestically into 
port.” 

The Dutch painters have not failed to remark 
and take advantage of the many picturesque ef- 
fects produced by the varying states of the tide, 
especially of the ebb. 

It has been remarked that the love of Nature 
often manifests itself most strongly in those who 
are debarred by circumstances from its unlimited 
enjoyment. The fondness for flowers, for orna- 
mental landscape, and all analogous tastes, which 
have become a distinguishing characteristic of 
refined civilization in modern Europe, and _par- 
ticularly in England, have originated with the 
inhabitants of towns. In general, the agricul- 
tural classes are, of all others, least sensible to the 
beauty of Nature, and often scarcely more so 
than the cattle grazing round them; the in- 
habitants of the countries most richly endowed, 
as the generality of the Swiss, for instance, ap- 
pear to derive less pleasure from the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery spread out daily before their 
sight, than the dwellers in lands which can boast 
few higher attractions than a sparkling river and 
a green field. The charms of Holland—if the 
term be admissible—are altogether of a homely 
and prosaic character, but they are cherished with 
all the greater fondness by the dwellers among 
them, _The Dutchman, however we may quarrel 
with his taste in the decoration of his villa, man- 
ifests very vaequivocally his own pleasure in it: 
and when fog and rain, and piercing winds drive 
him in-doors, he finds a consolation in the painted 
landscape that reminds him of the brief period of 
out-of-door enjoyment, and in which the skill of 
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the artist has seized, and transferred to his can- 
vass, those fleeting moments of exquisite beauty 
that may be seen at times wherever there is open 
sky and water. Holland may, indeed, be con- 
sidered as the native home of landscape painting, 
while Switzerland has not produced a single art- 
ist of any eminence. Even the town life of the 
Dutch and of the people of kindred origin and 
habits of life, in the cities of North Western Ger- 
many, is in many ways brought into closer con- 
nection with Nature than elsewhere. Their fish- 
eries are often carried on almost beneath their 
windows ; their ships come direct from the ocean 
to their own house door; and nothing is more 
common than forthe artisans of the town—shoe- 
makers, tailors and tinmen—to carry on at the 
same time one of the most primitive occupations 
of human society, that of cattle-breeding. 

“ In Upper Germany cattle breeding is most- 
ly carried on in the villages, which furnish the 
great towns with produce of this kind. Even 
in Switzerland herds of cattle and horses are kept 
on distant pastures and entirely banished from 
the towns ; but in Lower Germany it is otherwise. 
In the town of Bremen for instance, there is a 
great pasture ground called the Burghers’ Cow 
Pasture, which lies close to the town, and is 
partly surrounded by the houses of the suburbs. 
Here graze thousands of oxen and cows belong- 
ing to the citizens: and the maid servants come 
out daily to milking, in the morning and evening ; 
and on Sundays, the owners with their families 
walk forth to view their cattle, and observe the 
condition of the grass—the pasture ground forms 
also the favorite play-ground of the children. In 
the winter the cows are driven into the town and 
accommodated in very curious cow-houses in 
kitchens and cellars, where they low and calve 
as in the tents of the Arabian patriarch. In the 
spring, the day when the cows, calves and horses 
are again driven out to the flowery meadow, is 
as regular a festival for some classes of the citi- 
zens, asthe return of the herds to the mountains 
is for the dwellers in the Alps. The herdsmen 
usually have their abode in a handsome farm- 
house on the pasture, and carry on business at 
the same time as landlords, furnishing fresh milk 
and butter to visitors. Almost every Dutch 
town is provided with one of these common pas- 
tures ; and one has scarcely caught ‘sight of its 
towers before one sees also the numerous herds 
of sleek party-coloured cows, lying scattered like 
flowers about the grass. Paul Potter and Berg- 
hem, the Theocritus of Flemish painters, were 
sons of these cattle-breeding town tradespeople.” 

Among other instances of the Dutch fondness 
for natural objects, Mr. Kohl mentions the ten- 
derness and respect shown to the stork, which has 
become domesticated in the very midst of their 
cities. 

‘«‘Qne bird I must mention which is held sa- 
cred in the Netherlands, where it has found a 
second home and lends more charm to their land- 
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scape than any other, and which for that reason 
the Dutch painters have most frequently repre- 
sented. The stork every year finds its way from 
the Delta of the Nile across the Alps to the 
Delta of the Rhine. Here, and in all the lew- 
lands of north-western Germany, from the mouth 
of the Elbe to that of the Schelde, it is more at 
home than in other parts of Europe. This noble 
bird, which attaches itself so willing]y to man, 
confidingly builds its nest almost on every house 
—near every chimney, not only in the village, 
but even in the midst of the bustle of great towns. 
Birds in general seem more at Lome in Dutch 
towns than in ours ; and in the Hague, as is well 
known, they have built a residence for the storks 
in the middle of the market-place, where its oc- 
cupants stalk about very composedly through the 
throng of buyers and sellers: so that besides 
adorning the landscape, the storks have the mer- 
it of contributing to awaken a taste for Nature 
in town born children. 


To be continued. 


For Friends’ Review. 


GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


John Griffith was born in Wales in the early 
part of the last century, and submitting to the 
‘heart melting visitations of God’s love,” with 
which he says he was favoured when about seven 
or eight years old, he experienced its regenerat- 
ing influence, and quite early in life was called 
to participate in the ministry of the gospel of 
Christ. Having known the terrors of the Lord 
for sin, he was prepared to warn others to flee 
from the wrath to come; and having sweetly par- 
taken of that peace which passeth understanding, 
he was enabled feelingly to invite others to an 
enjoyment of the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
His friends testify that “his gift was eminently 
adapted to service; in ministry, sound, powerful, 
and clear; in discipline, diligent and judicious;” 
and that ‘‘a foretaste of the reward promised to 
them who persevere in well-doing, proved his 
substantial support through a long course of 
painful infirmity.” 

When John Griffith was about thirteen years 
old, ‘‘ being as one immoveably bent for going” 
to America, he crossed the Atlantic, and came to 
Philadelphia, and lived several years in its vi- 
cinity. Speaking of his own appearance in the 
ministry in 1734, he gives the following remark- 
able account. “About this time, a fine spring 
of ministry was opened within the compass of 
our Yearly Meeting; there having, by account, 
about one hundred opened their mouths in pub- 
lic testimony in little more than a year; divers 
of whom became powerful able ministers, and 
some of them withered away like unripe fruit. 
About ten appeared within that time, in the par- 
ticular meeting of Abington, to which I belong- 
ed.”’ The short account which he gives of his 
preparation for this awful service—the tempta- 
tions to which he was subjected, and the delusive | 








snares of the enemy from which he was pres 
ed, by the wonderful loving kindness of his 
Heavenly Father, are exceedingly interest, 
and instructive. The great care with which }. 
put himself forward in the exercise of his vif 
and the modest deference shown to others. ay. 
beautiful characteristics of the humble siinded 

preacher. “TI had a great regard in my mind.” 

says he, “for those whom I thought as pillars iz 

the house of God, whether ministers or elders: 

and really think, if such had given it as than 

sense that I was wrong in my offerings at any 

time, I should have been more likely to hav. 

depended upon their judgment than my own.” 

At a later period of his life, he remarks, “ jt j. 
of the utmost consequence towards promoting 
truth and righteousness upon the earth, that the 

ministry be preserved according to its original insti. 
tution viz.: under theimmediate direction of the 
eternal word of God, speaking as the oracles of 
God.” And “nothing but the unparalleled 
love and power of Christ, can bring forth and 
support such a ministry. It is in the nature of 
things impossible that those so exercised therein, 
can have sinister views of making temporal ad- 
vantage to themselves thereby.’ There are 
probably few among us, who do not acknowledg: 

the importance and inestimable value of a sound 
gospel minstry, and I therefore, the more cheer- 
fully transcribe the following “plain honest hints, 
which have arisen,” says J. G., “from mine own 
experience and observation concerning the true 
ministry, as it hath been restored again through 
divine mercy, fer about this last hundred years, 
in greater simplicity and purity than has been 
known, as I apprehend, since the apostles’ days. 
This hath not been conducted with the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in such a demontra- 
tion of the spirit and power of God, as hath— 
though much despised by the learned Rabbies— 
been a great blessing to this and other nations; 
many thousands having been thereby turned to 
Christ, their true and saving teacher, whom they 
embraced joyfully, as the alone beloved of their 
souls. A great number of churches were gath- 
ered to sit down, as under the shadow of the 
Prince of peace. Great was the Lord their God 
in the midst of them; their ministers were 
clothed with salvation, and their feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace. Many 
then ran to and fro, and the true knowledge 
God was increased. The Lord gave the word, 
and many, both male and female, were the pub- 
lishers of it. And through divine mercy, 
may yet be said, though the declension in prac- 
tice is great in many, that there isa considerable 
body preserved to bear the ark of the testimony 
of the Lord their God as upon their shoulders In 
the sight of the people, with their feet, as 1m the 
bottom of Jordan; and a living powerful min- 
istry is yet continued, though far short of the 
number formerly engaged in that work. Bor 
many have grown up amongst us, who became 

















aint 
more superficial and easy about possessing the 
substance of religion than their ancestors were. 
Such have relied too much on the ministry, and 
have not profited in religion thereby. But they 
have greatly declined in practice, under abun- 
dant favours of this kind, the ministry becoming 
to many asa pleasant song. They hear the 
words with pleasure, but do them not; their 
heart going still after their covetousness of one 
kind or another. Therefore, the Lord hath seen 
meet to strip the Society very much in that re- 
spect ; and also to engage many of those who are 
true ministers, frequently to’ lead the people, by 
example, into'silence. O blessed will all those 
servants be, who are preserved, discerningly and 
with true judgment, to administer proper food, 
and that in due season, whether in silence or 
words, doing or suffering with and for Christ.” 
Respecting our worthy friend, of whom we 
have been speaking, and from whom we have 
quoted, it may not be amiss to say, that in 1750, 
he returned to settle in England, where he died 
in 1776, leaving behind him many seals to his 
ministry, as evidences of his having served his 
Lord with integrity and uprightness of heart. 
ZL. 





THE MIGRATIONS OF THE AGE. 


The following important table exhibits at a 
single view the number of emigrants from the 
British Islands in the last eleven years, and the 
chief places of their destination. 








Australia 

North United Colonies Allother Total. 
Years. American States. and New Places. 

Colonies. Zealand, 
1839 12,658 33,536 15,786 227 62,207 
1840 32,293 40,642 15,850 1,958 90,743 
18tl 38,164 45,017 32,625 2,785 118,592 
1842 54,123 63,852 8,534 1,835 128,344 
1813 23,518 28,335 3,478 1,881 57,212 
1St4 22,924 43,660 2,229 1,873 70,686 
1845 31,803 58,538 830 2,330 93,501 
1816 43,439 §2,239 2,347 1,826 129,851 
1817 109,680 142,154 4,949 1,487 258,270 
1818 31,065 188,233 23,904 4,387 248,089 
1849 41,367 219,450 32,091 6,590 299,498 
Total, 441,034 945,656 142,623 27,680 1,553,993 


This isa most valuable memorial in a small 
and convenient shape. We are surprised that 
the officers of government, or the leading presses 
at Washington, do not favor the country and the 
world with the number of emigrants that reached 
our shores the last year. We have long looked 
for such an item, but have looked in vain. In- 
deed it were well for some one having access to 
the documents, to give us the number of for- 
eigners who have come to settle in our country 
every year since the earliest records—distinguish- 
ing the land of their birth. It would be useful, 
both in a practical and scientific point of view. 

It is remarkable, in the above table, how large 
& proportion of the British emigrants prefer the 

uited States, notwithstanding all the exertions 
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and influences used by their own colonies. Last 
year near three-fourths came to the United States. 

This is a new proof of the attachment of the 
masses in Europe to our free institutions, al- 
though the aristocracy, and aristocratic writers 
there, so strongly endeavor to circulate bad opin- 
lons respecting us. 

It is a new feature in the history of migrations 
that a large number of the British emigrants are 
brought over by funds gratuitously provided by 
relatives already in the United States. A writer 
in the London Chronicle, July 15, after learn- 
ing the amount of bills negotiated in this way 
by five houses in Liverpool, estimates that the 
grand sum of one million sterling, or nearly 
$5,000,000, is thus sent over every year.— 
This, to us, seems incredible, though we know 
of no data for disputing it. Whatever be its 
precise amount, we know it to be very large, and 
it is a gratifying item, not only in the annals of 
the poor, but in the current history of the world. 
A future Bancroft or Macaulay should not forget 
it. 

If, in addition to the 300,000 British emi- 
grants of last year, we knew the number of our 
own to the great West, and the number of Rus- 
sians to Siberia, and the Germans, Dutch, Nor- 
wegians, and other Europeans, who are going to 
fill up new countries, we would be able to form 
a more definite idea of the present great Provi- 
dential movement, soon to alter the entire face of 
the globe. We suppose the whole company will 
be about one million! And this wonderful cur- 
rent is to vontinue year after year—and increase 
in its millions we know not how many fold, until 
the prophecy is fulfilled that “ many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 

These modern migrations differ from those of 
preceding ages in many points, and, among oth- 
ers, by their continuance. When the Saxons 
came to England, an entire community seems to 
have come all at once. So came the Goths to 
Spain and the Franks to Gaul. The Helvetians 
of old, according to Caesar, when about to mi- 
grate, burnt their cities and towns, destroyed 
their improvements and fields, and left ancient 
paternal homes entirely desolate. Of the mod- 
ern Hungarians, it is curious that they were so 
instantaneously cut off from all communication 
with their former seats, that they have been 
completely forgotten, and even now they have not 
found out what countrythey came from. Pro- 
fessor Erman, the late traveller in Siberia, thinks 
from physiological grounds, he has found their 
original seat in that cold, far eastern land along 
the river Irtish. , 

But the modern migrating nations exhibit no 
signs of exhaustion. They are, in truth, the 
most vigorous and flourishing of the whole Eu- 
ropean or American stock. It is remarkable 
how few go out from the thickly-peopled Roman 
Catholic countries of the South of Europe. If 
migration is to fill the vacant world, as seems 
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of mankind is for some improved and exalted 
future. The North of Europe was formerly 
called the Northern Hive. It is entitled to that 
appellation still, though the migrating area in the 
North has greatly enlarged. 


It is a most interesting and useful employ- 
ment to study carefully the map of the world, 
and learn how much land is yet vacant and to be 
occupied, and how soon these migrating forces 
will enter upon it. In this way by learning the 
ga condition of each region, considered as 
a home for the human family, it is possible to 
calculate in advance how numerous a population 
each one is capable of supporting; and how 
great a proportion of these will remain of the old 
races, and how many of the new; and thus the 
future condition of the entire habitable globe 
may in some most important respects be made 
to stand before us. To do this, much knowledge 
is requisite of the past and present state of 
ail countries, and of the current of history in for- 
mer ages and in our own day; then we may 
more easily judge of the course and bearing 
with which this current is now setting off so 
majestically and irresistibly into the great fu- 
fure.— Newark Adv. 
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A brief collection of the unpublished memorials 
respecting deceased Friends, members of this 
Yearly Meeting, has recently been printed under 
the direction of our Meeting for Sufferings. We 
have inserted in this number the testimony con- 
cerning an elder, justly esteemed for the con- 
sistency of her life and the soundness of her 
judgment, as she was beloved for the gentleness of 
her spirit and her Christian attainments. The 
importance which we attach to the circulation of 
memorials published from time to time under the 
sanction of the different Yearly Meetings, will be 
inferred from the number of such papers inserted 
in this journal. They are authorized records of 
the lives of individuals professing the Christian 
principles which our religious society has ever 
maintained ; and put forth, as we believe them to 
have been, not with the desire to eulogize the de- 
parted, but to magnify that grace by which they 
were what they were, they stand as unquestionable 
proofs of the effects of those principles upon the 
characters of such as cordially accept them. To 
the value of these records our Society has always 
borne its testimony. In that remarkable chapter 


very certain, it will be happily filled with the best; faith, he confirms his doctrine by an a 
and most intelligent races—another indication | lives and experience of those «of whom the wor! 
that the destiny of the present great movements! was not worthy;” and our Saviour has ts 
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sanctioned the holding up for imitation of pious 
actions, when he declared that the devotedness of 
her whom the Pharisee denounced as a sinner. 
should, throughout the whole world, be tuld as & 
memorial of her. To us these papers have an ad. 
ditional interest. They contain the testimony o( 
the different branches of our religious society to 
the same spiritual truths. They utter no dise: r- 
dant voice. Individuals may differ, but when the 
Society has spoken in these testimonials, it has 
throughout its various branches, given expression 
to the same belief. From its first organization ty 
the present time, it has never ceased to uphold the 
doctrine of salvation through Christ alone, and ¢/ 
sanctification through the immediate and sensible 
influence of his spirit. To these great truths, and 
to those which flow from them, the lives of its de- 
voted members, as held up in its authorized testi- 
monies, bear unfaltering witness. It was for their 
advocacy that many of these worthies lived; and 
it is in their lives that the efficacy of the gospel is 
most strikingly exhibited. For ourselves, we re- 
joice in the conviction that the testimony which 
has thus been borne by the different Yearly Meet- 
ings in our own times, is a faithful record of the 
unity of the Society, and of its adherence to the 
faith « once delivered to the saints.” 


The lively sketch of a Parliamentary Committee 
which is inserted on another page, suggests re- 
flection on the difference inthe process of legislation 
between this country and in England. The hasty 
enactment of laws affecting great interests, has with 
us become a serious evil. Whether it be that re- 
publicans are supposed to possess an intuitive 
knowledge of the science of legislation, and to be 
thus relieved from the necessity of looking to the 
experience of others ; or whether the spirit of party 
is the controlling power to which public men are 
obliged to yield a blind subserviency, certainly 
little examination is deemed necessary before the 
enactment of laws, the influence of which for good 
or evil is often felt long after the policy which dic- 
tated them has been changed. Were our legisla- 
tors modest enough to seek for facts, or sagacious 
enough to be guided by other men’s experience, 
our institutions might be more permanent, our 
policy less fluctuating, and our laws more respected. 
In Parliament, when a proposition of any moment 
has been entertained, the first step taken is to refer 
it to a committee, who hear evidence for and 
against the measure proposed. Persons familiar 
with the interests to be affected, men of science, or 
those who have devoted themselves to philanthropic 


in which the apostle enforces the efficacy of true ' objects, are summoned to assist by their accumu 











lated knowledge in the decision of questions which 
neither Lords nor Commons suppose themselves 
wise enough to decide without careful investigation. 

The details of these sifting examinations before 
parliamentary committees are reported to the 
House and printed. A yast mass of information 
‘s thus collected. The Blue books, as these printed 
papers including public documents and the evi- 
dence taken by committees, are called, are great 
magazines of statistics, carefully preserved and 
ready to be used in all coming time to aid the re- 
searches of legislators, moralists, or men of science. 
Apart from the direct influence of such a system 
upon the enactment of law, the value of these 
books, no doubt often very dull reading, is incal- 
culable, as the materials by the aid of which future 
historians are to trace the social progress of the 
empire. What would not a Niebuhr or a Grote 
have given for a Blue Book of the Senate of Rome, 
or of the Amphyctyonie Council? 


We learn from the London Friend that J. and M. 
Yeardley returned to England on the 12th of 8th 
mo. last, having visited several places in Prussia and 
Bohemia; they remained at Prague a considerable 
time, during which they were actively employed in 
translating and distributing tracts, which were 
eagerly received. 


Marrrep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Chester, 
Wayne Co., Inda., on the 20th ult., Henry Srea- 
pom, of Warren Co., Ohio, to Sarure Cammack, of 
the former place. 


——,On the 25th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Bellefonte, Centre Co., Pa., Grorar Fox, 
M. D., of this city, to Saran D., daughter of George 
Valentine, of the former place. 





Diep,—At his residence in Portsmouth, R.I, on 
the morning of the 17th ult., JonatHAN Dennis, an 
Elder of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting, in the 85th 
year of his age. Thus in the wisdom and mercy of 

ivine Providence, has our beloved friend, after a 
long life of integrity and usefulness, been permitted 
as we reverently trust, to enter into that rest which 
is prepared for the people of God. Although his 
removal may be regarded as the gathering of a 
shock of corn in his season, yet it can scarcely fail 
to draw our minds to a contemplation of that awful 
change which awaits us all; and the language of 
resignation becomes us, which was feelingly ex- 


pressed by his bereaved companion at his funeral, 
Rn Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
lessed be the name of the Lord.” 


——, In Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 24th of 8th 
month last, Remineton H. Varney, a highly re- 
Pectahle member of Vassalboro’ Month] y Meeting, 
a Fg year of his age. Thus in the prime of 

®, Als family and a large circle of relatives have 

. sang of a kind and sympathising friend. 

ut'we have comfortable evidence, that through 


divine merey, h bo 
perienced a e found peace in believing, and ex- 


ppy end. 
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Drep,—At her residence in Henry County, Inda., 
on the 24th ult., Martrua, wife of Elias Elliott, in 
the 55th year of her age; an esteemed member of 
Spiceland Monthly Meeting, and daughter of the 
late David Saunders of Deep River, North Car- 
olina. 


THE FRANKFORT PEACE CONGRESS. 

We shall not trouble our readers just now 
with any disquisition on the subject of peace, 
nor with congresses similar to that held last week 
at Frankfort-on the-Maine. We judge it to be 
more suitable, now that the sittings of the Con- 
gress are over, and seeing that we have enjoyed 
a fair opportunity of observing the character of 
the proceedings, and the kind of effect they have 
produced, to give, in as few sentences as possi- 
ble, and with perfect candour, such a running 
comment upon what has come under our notice, 
as may serve to assist our readers in forming a 
correct opinion on the general result which this 
visit of the friends of peace has produced, or 
is likely to produce, on the German mind. 

That the attention of the German people has 
been called to the subject under circumstances 
caleulated not only to arrest it, but also to start 
in their minds new trains of reflection, not a few 
incidents have tended to prove. To speak in 
the most moderate and guarded terms, the 
Frankfort Peace Congress has been no failure. 
It was impossible to see, day after day, the im- 
mense audience assembled within St. Paul’s 
Church, and the crowds which stood at the dif- 
ferent entrances in the Platz without—it was 
impossible to watch the interchange of cordial 
greeting between the foreigners and the inhabi- 
tants of the place, or to notice the tone of res- 
pect in which the local journals referred to the 
proceedings—itwas impossible to have been there 
during the three days’ sittings of the Congress, 
and to have used one’s eyes and ears, without 
being convinced that much as remains to be 
done to permeate the mind of Germany with sen- 
timents hostile to war, a most hopeful beginning 
has been made, and the seeds of truth have been 
committed to the soil under flattering auspices. 
To the men of Germany the whole question is & 
new one. Their ready assent to the views placed 
before them was hardly to be desired, and, 
certainly, was not to be expected. It is enough— 
it is a full vindication of all the expense and fa- 
tigue which have been incurred, that the sub- 
ject of peace has been brought before the Ger- 
man people for the first time, in such a manner 
as to have engaged their respectful notice, and as 
will insure their discussion of its claims and ear- 
nest reflection on its merits. 

The three days’ sittings were characterised by 
unbroken order. We have never, on any ocea- 
sion, attended a similar gathering, in which so 
little occurred to awaken anxiety, so little to be 
followed by regret. As M. Emile de Girardin 
observed, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
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President, the governments of Europe might , Englishmen in general—and three times ¢) 
learn a profitable lesson from what had taken |cheers were given in the heartiest style, ., 
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place within St Paul’s church, Frankfort, during | pressive of the wish that Germany mighi bec», 


the sessions of the Congress. 
speaking different languages, entertaining differ- 
ent political sentiments, believing in different 


Here were men | 


a united, peaceful, prosperous, and free natin, 


| The value of such a fraternal demonstration, ¢) 


deep sincerity of which could not be suspected 


religious creeds, and sprung from different | it is difficult to overrate—and if no other on; 


origins in regard to race—all harmonizing in one 
common centre, and discussing with perfect rree- 
dom, but without the slightest disturbance of 
fraternal sympathies, a question in which all 
took the liveliest interest—a strong illustration of 
the wisdom of leaving to people, under all cir- 
cumstances, the right of free discussion, and the 
privilege of self-regulation. All was grave, 
earnest, and orderly. There was comparatively 
little fine speaking. Mere oratory seemed out 
of place. But there was something much bet- 
er, much more likely to yield salutary and lasting 
results—namely, a prevailing desire to make 
what was said tell most effectively upon the end 
to be accomplished. We could not help think- 
ing, as we listened to what was uttered, that if 
these men were mad, they had “method in their 
madness.” Their enthusiasm put on an appear- 
auce which common sense could not repudiate— 
tieir unpracticalness was exibited in strikingly 
praciical lights. Of course, there will be many 
who will laugh at the whole affair, and who will 
utter for the thousandth time the cuckoo ery of 
Utopianism—but we venture to say that their 
laughter will be feigned and hollow, unless like 
idiots, they laugh from sheer vacancy. Cutting 
a canal, or constructing a railroad, offers about 
as appropriate a theme for the ridicule of the in- 
telligent, as any of the proceedings of the Frank- 
fort Peace Congress. | 
An incident or two deserves to be put on re- 
cord. During nearly the whole of the first day’s 
session, General Haynau, of Hungarian noto- 
riety, was present. Mr. Cobden alluded to the 
fact in his first speech, and significantly hinted 
that the warriors of the world might perhaps be 
beginning to suspect the hollowness of the sys- 
tem of which they were the instruments. During 
the third day’s sitting, Dr. Bodenstedt, deputed 
to the Congress by a meeting held at Berlin, 
comprising among others the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Schleswig-Holstien in that city, 
earnestly and formally requested an opinion on 
the part of the Congress, on the dispute now 
pending between Denmark and the Duchies. 
The request was out of place, and compliance 
with it was courteously declined—but it is clear 
that it would not have been made but in the be- 
lief that the recorded judgment of the Congress 
on this question would exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon the parties most deeply interested. On 
the invitation of Mr. Richard, the British mem- 
bers of the assembly, with an unanimous shout, 
disclaimed all those feelings of hostility to the Ger- 
man people, which the meddlesome policy of Lord 
Palmerston has taught them to attribute to 


was served by the proceedings of the Congress 
than that of teaching the German nation to dic. 
tinguish between the acts of the British Govern. 
ment and the sentiments of the British people, 
the enterprise cannot be regarded as having been 
a fruitless one. 

Independently of the direct purpose of the 
Congress, it has elicited in one form or another, 
acts of courtsey, and manifestations both of good 
will and of individual self-sacrifice, which can. 
not but produce a beneficial effect. The liberal- 
ity of the burgomasters and senate of Frankfort, 
in giving a ready and unconditional permis. 
sion to the holding of these meetings in their 
free city, at a time, too, when the political 
affairs of Germany are in a critical position—the 
magnanimity with which the Lutheran Consisto- 
ry granted the use of St. Paul’s Church, never 
occupied till now for any purpose since the 
dispersion of the German Parliament—the facili- 
ties afforded by the several authorities through 
whose territories the British deputation had to 
pass, in dispensing with the usual formalities of 
passports and Custom-house inspection, amongst 
which authorities we are desired to make special 
and honourable mention of Chevalier Bunsen, 
the ambassador, and Count Perpancher, chargé 
d’affaires of the Prussian Government in Lon- 
don—the hospitality displayed by some of the 
leading inhabitants of Frankfort, and the kindly 
feeling expressed on both sides—these are things 
which go far to beget reciprocal respect and at- 
tachment, and to lay a foundation for future 
sympathy and brotherhood. It is thus that 
those feelings are begotten which constitute the 
best guarantee for the permanence of peace and 
the influence of such things will be, to foster ties 
which governments will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to snap asunder. In the language 
of one of the German speakers, we are not with- 
out hope that Frankfort will have cause to look 
back upon the three days of the Peace Congress 
as the three happiest days for her which she has 
ever known.—London Nonconformist. 


EXCESSIVE REFINEMENTS. 


“Tt is of the essence of human things, that 
the same objects which are highly useful in 
their season, measure, and degree, become mis- 
chievyous in their excess at other periods, and 
under other circumstances. In a state of bar- 
barism, the arts are among the best reformers j 
and they go on to be improved themselves, ‘oa 
improving those who cultivate them, till, _ . 
ing reached a certain point, those very 








which were the instruments of civilization and 
refinement, become instruments of corruption 
and decay ; ¢nervating and depraving in the sec- 
ond instanc, by the excess and universality of | 
their cultivation, as certainly as they refined in 
the first. They become agents of voluptuous- 
ness. They excite the imagination ; and the im- 
agination thus excited, and no longer under the 
government of strict principle, becomes the most 
dangerous stimulant of the passions ; promotes a 
too keen relish for pleasure, teaching how to | 
multiply its sources, and inventing new and per- 
nicious modes of artificial gratification.” 
Hannah More. 





WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE CLEVER* CHIL- 
DREN ? 


During a visit to a friend in the country, I 
was enjoying a walk in his garden before break- 
fast on a delightful morning in June, when my 
attention was suddenly arrested by the pensive 
attitude of a little boy, the son of my host, whom 
l observed standing before a rose-bush, which 
he appeared to contemplate with much dissatis- 
faction. Children have always been to me a most | 
interesting study ; and yielding to a wish to dis- 
cover what could have clouded the usually bright 
countenance of my little friend, I inquired what 
had attracted him to this particular rose-bush, 
which presented but a forlorn appearance when 
compared with its more blooming companions. 
He replied “ This rose-bush is my own ; papa 
gave it to me in the spring, and promised that no 
one else should touch it. I have taken great 
pains with it; and as it was covered with beau- 
tiful roses last summer, I hoped to have had many 
fine bouquets f-om it; but all my care and watch- 
ing have been useless: I see I shall not have one 
full-blown rose after all.” 

“ And yet,” said I, “it appears to be as healthy 
as any other bush in the garden: tell me what 
you have done for it, as you say it has cost you 
so much pains ?” 

“ After watching it for some time,’’ he replied, 
“T discovered a very great number of small buds, 
but they were almost concealed by the leaves 
which grew so thickly ; I therefore cleared away 
the greater part of these, and my little buds 
looked well. I now found, as I watched them, 
that though they grew larger every day, the 
green outside continued so hard, that I thought 
it impossible for the delicate rose-leaves to force 
their way out; I therefore picked them open ; 
but the pale shrivelled blossoms which I found 
within never improved, but died one after anoth- 
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* Johnson defines Clever—dextrous, skillful, fit, and 
quotes Addison and Pope as authority. He however 
remarks that it **is alow word, seldom used but in 
Conversation or burlesque, and applied to anything a 
man likes.” In England cleverness has latterly been | 
used to express quickness of parts—while in this 
country it usually gives the idea ef good nature. 
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| with these laws of nature, and generally act on 
















































er. Yesterday morning I discovered one bud 
which the leaves had till then hidden from me, 
and which was actually streaked with the beauti- 
ful red of the flower confined in it; I carefully 
opened and loosened it in the hope that the warm 
sun would help it to blow: my first thought this 
morning was of the pleasure I should have in 
gathering my one precious bud for mamma—but 
look at it now!” 

The withered discoloured petals to which the 
child thus directed my eye did indeed present 
but a melancholy appearance, and I now under- 
stood the cause of the looks of disappointment 
which had at first attracted my attention. I ex- 
plained to the zealous little gardener the mis- 
chief which he had so unintentionally done by 
removing the leaves and calyx with which nature 
had covered and enclosed the flower until all its 
beauties should be ready for full developement ; 
and having pointed out to him some buds which 
had escaped his care, I left him full of hope that, 
by waiting patiently for nature to accomplish her 
own work, he might yet have a bouquet of his own 
roses to present to his mother. 

As I pursued my walk, it occurred to me that 
this childish incident suggested an answer to the 
question asked by Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ What becomes 
of all the clever children?’’ Too often, it is to be 
feared, are the precious human buds sacrificed to 
the same mistaken zeal that led to the destrue- 
tion of the roses which had been expected with 
so much pleasure by their little owner. Perhapsa 
few hints, suggested—not by fanciful theory, but 
by practical experience in the mental training of 
children—may help to rescue some little ones 
from the blighting influences to which they are 
too often exposed. 

The laws by which the physical developement 
ofevery infant, during the earliest period of ex- 
istence, is regulated, seem to afford a striking 
lesson by the analogy they bear to those laws on 
which the subsequent mental developement de- 
pends ; and by the wise arrangement of an ever- 
kind Providence, this lesson is made immediately 
to precede the period during which it should be 
carried into practice. On the babe’s first en- 
trance into the world, it must be fed only with 
food suitable to its delicate organs of digestion ; 
on this depend its healthful growth, and like- 
wise the gradual strengthening of these organs. 
Its senses must at first be acted upon very gently ; 
too strong a light, or too loud a noise, may im- 
pair its sight or hearing for life. 

The little limbs of a young infant must not be 
allowed to support the body before they have ac- 
quired firmness sufficient for that task, otherwise 
they will become deformed, and the whole sys- 
tem weakened; and last, not least, fresh and 
pure air must be constantly inhaled by the lungs, 
in order that they may supply vigor to the whole 
frame. All enlightened parents are acquainted 


them; but when, owing to judicious manage- 





ment, their children emerge from babyhood in 
full enjoyment of all the animal organs, and 
With muscles and sinews growing firmer every 
day in consequence of the exercise which their 
little owners delight in giving them, is the same 
judicious management extended to the mind, of 
which the body, which has been so carefully 
nourished, is only the outer case? In too many 
cases it is not. Too often the tender mind is 
loaded with information which it has no power 
of assimilating, and which, consequently, cannot 
nourish it. The mental faculties, instead of be- 
ing gradually exercised, are overwhelmed; pa- 
rents who would check with displeasure the ef- 
forts of a nurse who should attempt to make their 
infant walk at too early a period, are ready to 
embrace any system of so-called education which 
offers to do the same violence to the intellect; 
forgetting that distortion of mind is at least as 
much to be dreaded as that of body, while the 
motives held out to encourage the little victims 
are not calculated to produce a moral atmosphere 
conducive either to good or great mental attain- 
ments. Children are sometimes met with— 
though few and far between—whose minds seem 
ready to drink in knowledge in whatever form or 
quantity it may be presented to them; and the 
testimony of Dr. Combe, as well as of many 
other judicious writers, proves the real state of 
the brain in such cases, and also the general fate 
of the poor little prodigies. Such children, how- 
ever, are not the subject of these observations, of 
which the object is to plead for those promising 
buds which are closely encased in their “ hard” 
but protecting covering; to plead for them es- 
pecially at that period when the “ beautiful red 
streak” appears; in other words, when, amid the 
thoughtless sports and simple studies of child- 
hood, the intellect begins to develope itself, and 
to seek nourishment from all that is presented 
to it. There exists at the period alluded to a 
readiness in comparison, and a shrewdnes of ob- 
servation, which might be profitably employ- 
edin the great work of education. And here 
it may be observed, that as to “educate” 
signifies to bring out, the term education can 
only be applied with propriety to a system 
which performs this work, and never to one 
which confines itself to laying on a surface-work 
of superficial information, unsupported by vigo- 
rous mental powers. Information may be ac- 
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, that so many wh9, in early life have enjoyog 
vantages, have, on reaching manhood. ¢,.,., 
themselves surpassed by others who haye },. 
forced to struggle up unassisted, and jp yy, 
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cases surrounded by apparent obstacles to thy, . 
rise. It is obvious that the point in which the 
latter have the advantage, is the necessity, whyj,.) 
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they find for exercising their own intellectyg! 
powers at every step; and, moreover, for taking 
each step firmly before they attempt the next. 
which necessity, while it may retard the rapid 
skimming over various subjects which is some. 
times effected, gives new vigour continually ¢, 
the mind, and also leads to the habit of that 4p. 
dustry and patient thought’ to which the immor. 
tal Newten attributed all he had done: while 
at the same time a vivid pleasure is taken ip the 
acquirement of knowledge so obtained, beyond 
any that ean be conferred by reward or encour. 
agement from others. 
From these considerations, it appears that the 
most judicious system of education is that in 
which the teacher rather directs the working of 
his pupil’s mind than works for him; and it must be 
recollected that such a system, compared with 
some others, will be slow, though sure, in produ- 
cing the desired result. Every one familiar 
with children must have observed with what ap- 
parently fresh interest they will listen to the 
same tale repeated again and again. Now, if 
time and repetition are necessary to impress on 
the young mind facts interesting in themselves, 
they are surely more necessary when the infor- 
mation to be imparted is in itself dry and unin- 
teresting, as is the case with much that is re- 
quisite for children to learn. The system here 
recommended is one which requires patience 
both on the part of parents and teachers; but 
patience so exereised would undoubtedly be re- 
warded by the results, one of which would be, 
that we should not so frequently see ‘clever 
children’ wane into very commonplace if not stu- 
pid men.— Chambers’ Journal. 





Tue Ratway ComMitrree.— Imagine one 
of the lofty committee-rooms of the new Houses 
of Parliament, with two doors leading into 1t 
from the long corridor— one for the private use 
of the members of the committee, and any mem- 
bers of the House who choose to drop in, and the 


quired at any age, provided that the intellectual | other forthe public. Imagine a long table run- 
machinery has been kept in activity ; whereas, if | ning from the private doors in question, to one 


the latter has been allowed to rust and stiffen 
from disease, the efforts of the man—supposing 
him to have energy sufficient to make an effort— 
to redress the wrongs done to the boy, will in 
most cases be vain. That self-educated men are 
generally the best educated is a trite remark ; so 
trite, indeed, that it frequently falls on the ear 
without rousing attention to the apparent para- 
dox which it contains; and yet there must be 
some reason well worthy of attention for the fact, 


of the grand windows looking at the expanse of 
Father Thames, with space enough between the 
wall and the table for gentlemen to pass, and 
place five chairs at the table. Imagine these 
five chairs occupied by the five members, the 
‘chairman in the middle, with a desk before him ; 
the others two and two on each side of him, but 
without desks. There is then a space of four . 
five yards, and then another long table, paralle 





| to that at which the members are seated ; and 
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this table is for the gentlemen of the bar, parli- , committee. 
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Mountains are to be hewn down, 


amentary agents, attorneys, railway directors, rocks blasted, rivers spanned, valleys elevated 


ant 

the committee. ehin | 

these various parties, is a wooden’: tuil, end. at 
es é 8, 

the outside of the railing is another space for by- 


standers, idlers, witnesses, and any other person the promoters of railway bills. 


| 
} 


1 others interested in the group of bills before | by mound or viaduct; harbours are to be exca- 
Behind the chairs placed for) vated, and towns are to be built. 


Every species 
of jobbing and maneuvring must be carefully 
watched. Selfishness of course predominates in 
I mean, they 


who pleases to be there, and is willing to keep | are anxious to secure the greatest possible divi- 


silence, and observe what is going on. 


Spread | dends with the lowest amount of capital. The 


enormous plans on the walls of the room, which | ablest sophists at the bar are employed to mistify 


4 witty friend of mine called railway cartoons, 
and you have a tolerably correct idea ofa railway 
committee-room. 


moment, the evidence adduced for and against 
the London and York, or any other similarly 
great line. The inquiry extends to the number 
and condition of the inhabitants of a district, the 
trade and habits of particular towns, the nature 
and quality of their manufactures, the fertility 
of this region, and the barrenness of that, nay, 
so minute are the inquiries, that you have fre- 
quently to hear evidence on the beauty of a gar- 
den, and the varied landscape visible from the 
window of some bitter and opposing country 
gentleman. You hear statements as to ship- 
ping, and carriage of all descriptions ; and I have 
heard speeches from counsel, and tables and dis- 
quisitions from witnesses, as to our trade with 
India and the Baltic, with the United States and 
the Mediterranean; quarries laid bare to the 
light of day, and wonders told of coal, iron, stone, 
the like to which was never heard before. Or- 
chards of fruit are touched with a glowing pencil, 
and fertile lands for corn and meadow are des- 
cribed with an enthusiasm which the poet never 
reached. This is really no highly-coloured pic- 
ture of the doings of a railway committee; and 
you may place the utmost reliance upon me when 
I tell you, that an intelligent member of such a 
committee, although he may never have seen the 
country through which a line of railway passes, 
on which he sits in judgment, yet, so eloquent, 
picturesque, and vivid are the speeches of counsel 
—s0 clear and large are the plans, and the state- 
meuts and descriptions of the witnesses and _par- 
lisans SO warm, vigorous, and minute, that before 
heis done with the railway bill, he knows the 
country with which it may be connected as well 
as if he had been in it and hunted over it every 
day of his existence. 

“The duties of a railway committee are, in 
point of fact, fearfully important. The five mem- 
ers are a jury—not, it is true, with a case of 
life and death before them—but they are called 
upon to decide against rival claimants for the pos- 
session of a given country; and the future des- 
uny of large towns and great communities is of- 
ten placed in their hands. Thousands, and some- 
times millions of money, are to be expended on 


the works contemplated by the bill before the 
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the committee ; and while the promoters wish to 
convey to the judges that they are desirous, in 


| their railway bills, to consult the convenience 

«To enable you to estimate the interest and | and comfort of the public both rich and poor, 
variety of the panorama which passes before the | they are contemplating how they can best rivet 
eves of one of these committees, consider for a| the chains of some enormous and grasping mon- 


| 





opoly.”” 


Harle’s Career in the Commons. 





It is not safe to dwell upon the failings and 
weaknesses of the church, without at the same 
time dwelling upon the resources and goodness 
of God. In the exercise of humble faith we 
must connect the greatness of the remedy with 
the virulence of the disease, otherwise we shall 
promote the plans of our great enemy by falling 
into a repining and censorious spirit ; a state of 
mind which is equally injurious to ourselves and 
offensive to our heavenly Father.— Upton. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

The sub-marine telegraph between England and 
France has not been in working order since the 
first successful experiments were made. The 
wire has sustained injury from the sunken rocks 
off Cape Griner, about 200 yards from the shore, 
and Mr. Brett and the directors of the company 
intend to remove the wire to a point nearer 
Calais, where the coast is favorable, and to sink 
six permament wires across the channel, in order 
to have a constant communication kept up in case 
of accident. The directors say that the practica- 
bility of printing communications from coast to 
coast in a moment of time having been esta- 
blished beyond the possibility of a doubt, there is 
no ground for discouragement, and the difficulty 
now met with (by no means unexpected) will 
only stimulate to additional exertions, and secure 
the full completion of an enterprise, the first ef- 
fects of which must be to unite in bonds of com- 
mon interest England and France. 

Mr. Jacob Brett, who has the credit of succes- 
fully eatablishing the submarine telegraph, is 
likely to be robbed of a small share of the fame 
he now enjoys, for a Mr. Daniel Warren, an 
Englishman, claims the merit of originating the 
scheme of tal/ing across the oceans! Mr. War- 
ren says that he addressed a letter to the Admi- 
ralty, on the subject of a submarine telegraph, 
in August, 1844, just six years ago, in which he 
proposed to effect communication with the most 
distant parts of the globe, by means of electri- 
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city—he proposed to carry wires, not only across | he was about to appear. At the castle he , 


the Channel, but across the Atlantic, and the 
Mediterranean, and even to make a connecting 
link between England and China! But like all 
great geniuses he was only laughed at and ridi- 
culed as “a visionary Utopiast, for broaching 
such absurd ideas!’ He submitted his specifi- 
cation or modus operandi, to the public, six years 
ago, and he now claims the honor of being the 
first person who publicly proclaimed the possibil- 
ity and practibility of effecting a submarine elec- 
tric communication.—N. Am. and U. S. Gaz. 





WILL SALTPETRE EXPLODE? 


The joint special Committee of our City Coun- 
cils, in their efforts to obtain a solution of this 
question, put themselves in communication with 
Alfred Du Pout, of Wilmington, Del., who re- 
plies at some length. The gist of his answer 
is—That saltpetre is a non-combustible sub- 
stance, but one of the most powerful supporters 
of combustion. That mixture of saltpetre and 
coal, or saltpetre and sulphur, in large masses, 
will explode ; but that saltpetre alone, in what- 
ever quantity, will not. That, in connection 
with coal, or charred wood, or shell-lac, rosin, 
pitch, tar, &e., Xec., it will explode ; and that 
saccharine substances will, when mixed with 
large quantities of saltpetre, form an explosive 
compound. Sulphur, however, is the most po- 
tent combustible agent, in combination with salt- 
petre, from the ease with which it is melted and 
becomes mixed with the saltpetre, until the mass 
has acquired sufficient heat toexplode; and that 
the force of explosion is greatly enhanced by the 
admixture of charred bagging, timbers, &e. 

Evening Bulletin: 


A DINNER AT THE PALACE. 


The Bristol Times gives the following descrip- 
tion of a dinner in the presence of Royalty, the 
accuracy Of which it vouches :— 

“M , an officer of much intelligence, 
and associated in a work of much interest, con- 
nected with the ancient Scripture History of 
India, arrived a short time since in this country, 
and his arrival, together with some observations 
on the work in which he was engaged, appeared 
in the London papers. <A few days after, he 
was surprised to receive at his hotel, through the 
Lord Chamberlain, an invitation, or, perhaps, we 
should rather call it a command, to dine at the 
Palace at Windsor—an honor which surprised 
him, as he was only just arrived from India, and 
had never been presented at Court. He deter- 
mined, of course, to comply with the august and 
agreeable command, and as the invitation inti- 
mated he was to come in Court dress, or words 
tantamount to that, he proceeded to his tailor, 
who fitted him out in the usual adornment, be- 
fitting him for the high company amongst whom 
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| sented himself on the following day, and wa. , 
| ceived by the tall magnificent footmen jn ge... 
liveries, one or two of whom stood on each |y),) 
‘ing, and, silent as mutes, but more goron.,. 
| pointed their fingers in the direction he wa. . 
take. Following up the grand stair case. 4), 
course this line of brilliant finger-posts pointed 
out, he entered one ante-room, where he yy. 
received by some high officer, and mut), 
‘directed to another, and at length found hj. 
self in one where some gentlemen simjls: . 
attired as himself, were waiting in a group. fi. 
had little trouble, as soon as he had composed 
his senses, after the unusual scene through 
which he had passed, in perceiving that they. 
like himself were invited to dinner; and |) 
presently recognized one of them, an eminey: 
historian, with whom he had been acquainted, 
| Here they remained conversing for a few mip. 
utes, when suddenly the folding doors at one en) 
of the room were thrown open, and, precede 
by the Grand Chamberlain with his rod of office, 
her Majesty, leaning on Prince Albert, appeared, 
and, without pausing to take any notice of her 

guests, passed quite through the room in which 
| they were, and out through corresponding doors 
| which led to the dining or banqueting room on 
| the other side; the company, amongst whom was 
M , falling in the rear, and silently fol- 
lowing. They took their seats, Prince Albert 
next to her Majesty, and the other guests down 
the table, which was not large, as the dinner 
party was a limited one. There was no general 
conversation —the guests spoke in subdued tones 
to each other, her Majesty spoke to none, and the 
Prince only let fall afew words to some one near 
him, until at length the few words gradually grew 
fewer. This, however, was not so awkward as a 
silent dinner party might seem under other cir- 
cumstances, as the magnificent band of the Cold- 
stream Guards, in an adjoining apartment, were 
playing the finest airs. Nevertheless, it was a 
chilling scene, and as soup, fish, and flesh were 
handed round by the ‘tall fellows’ in crimson, 
some, no doubt, thought they would prefer, as 4 
general rule, less grandeur and more cordiality. 
Dinner concluded, her Majesty remained a 
short time, then arose, and, again preceded by 
the officers of State, returned to the drawing 
room—as | suppose we may call it—never hav- 
ing spoken all the time to her company. 1 he 
Prince’s mood however, became more hearty 2s 
soon as her Majesty had left, and he led in a 
general and lively conversation on antiquarian 
subjects, in which he displayed large reading an‘ 
great intelligence. While they were thus pleas- 
antly and intellectually engaged, it was announ- 
ced that her Majesty expected their presence to 
coffee, and they proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where the Queen, with her ladies in wating, was 
Here matters again relapsed into the same splen- 
did state silence as in the early part of the din- 
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ner. Coffee was handed round, _ each guest 
mutely sipped his cup, regarding } Lajesty sa one 
might so speak, from a distance. W hile M.— 
was wondering when the signal to depart would 
be given, the Grand Chamberlain advanced, and 
nformed him that her Majesty had given orders 
that he should be presented ; he therefore, came 
forward to where her Majesty was seated in the 
«ame room, and, with as much form as though 
he had not met her at dinner; he knelt, and 
touched with his lips the hand that was offered, 
and, this ceremony gone through, again retired 
fully expecting that this was the end of a state- 
ly but a somewhat stupid day. 

" But it was not so 5 for a quarter of an hour 
subsequently he was informed that her Majesty, 
who retired to a kind of recess, about as deep as 
an embayed window, wished to converse with 
him. He accordingly presented himself before 
his Sovereign, who no longer in formal state, im- 
mediately entered with vivacity and intelligence 
‘nto conversation on the particular and interest- 
ing, and in many respects learned, subject in 
which he had been engaged, showing in all her 
inquiries and observations a well-stored, clear, 
and cultivated mind. When her Majesty had 
conversed for some time, and sufficiently in- 
formed herself, she rose, and M re- 
tired, and soon after he and the other guests de- 
parted. 

“This, tous, appears strange ; but, if her Ma- 
jesty had not the prerogative of speaking and 
being spoken to only when she wished, the multi- 
tude of her company and receptions would be 
laborious and wearisome.” 











A CURIOUS FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mr. Reuben Nichols, long a resident in this 
community, who keeps a few doves, had a pair that 
were nurturing a couple of young ones. By some 
casualty, the mother got into a barrel of water, 
and was drowned, or was so seriously injured that 
she soon died; I say by some casualty, because 
there is no evidence that she, having become 
weary of life, seriously contemplated suicide. 
The curious part of the story remains to be told. 
The bereaved mate seems not to have wasted 
time in needless lamentations over the sad loss to 
himself and little ones, but to have judiciously 
resolved to do what he could by way of repairing 
the desolation in the domestic circle. He very 
soon provided a new mate for himself, and a new 
wother for his children, who immediately took 
upon herself the responsibilities of her new posi- 
tion, and faithfully brooded over and fed those 
little objects of her assumed charge ; and daily 
she might be seen, and was seen by myself and 
others, assiduously caring for them, lovingly coo- 
ing over them, and opening her mouth to let 
them take food fro » her crop. These duties she 
faithfully performed till the young ones were 
old enough to shift for themselves, and procure 
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a maintenance by their own industry. It was not 
quite four weeks ago when | saw her thus employ- 
ed. She is now sitting upon a couple of her own 
eggs; and thus fulfilling the primeval injunction, 
‘“‘ Let fowl multiply in the earth.’ — Ulster 
Republican. 


MARINE SALINOMETER—A VALUABLE INVEN- 
TION.—We were shown a few days since, says the 
Baltimore Clipper, at the brass foundry of Wm. 
Peters, Esq., Pratt street near the bridge, an ap- 
paratus which has recently been invented by Mr. 
Wm. Sewell, of Portsmouth, Va., called the 
‘‘Marine Salinometer,” designed to indicate at 
all times the exact degree of saltness in the boil- 
ers of sea going steamers. It is well known 
that sea water contains a certain quantity of salt 
in proportion of 1 lb. of salt to 32 or 33 Ibs. of 
water, and that when used to generate steam 
this salt is left in the boiler, as all the water 
evaporated is fresh. The salt, if left in the 
boiler, it is equally well known, would soon work 
its destruction.—Hence the necessity which ex- 
ists of blowing out, at intervals, a portion of the 
partly saturated water from the boilers of steam 
vessels at sea, or plying on salt water. One of 
the greatest difficulties which an engineer 
on a sea going steamer has to contend with, is 
that of maintaining the water in his boiler at a 
uniform density. As water will not hold in so- 
lution more than a certain quantity of salt, it is 
necessary, to prevent its deposit in the boiler 
in the form of scales, to keep the water at a giv- 
en degree of saltness, by blowing off a portion 
of the salt water. In vessels not supplied 
with Salinometers, or some such indicator, 
the engineers are compelled to blow off at ran- 
dom—sometimes not enough, and at others too 
much. In one extreme, the salt accumulates in 
the boiler to its great injury, and in the other 
case, a great loss of fuel is caused. To remedy 
this difficulty, this Salinometer is intended. 


“ Habits are of slow growth and begin at an 
early period of our life, and therefore it is of the 
greatest importance that we pay particular atten- 
tion to the rising race. It is an easy matter 
to turn the rippling stream in any way you 
please, but very difficult to change the course of 
the wide, deep, rapid river’”’—Russom’s Contrast. 


THE TWO BEES. 


One summer's morning fresh and sunny, 
After a month of cloudless weather, 
To gather in their choicest honey 
A pair of bees set forth together ; 
Two loyal knaves as e er was seen 
Of the same good and gracious queen. 


They'd not gone far when in the air 
They met a wand'ring odor sweet, 
Which led them to a garden fair— 
A cottage garden, plain and neat ; 
Where poor but lib’ral hands had set 
Some charming beds of mignonette. 
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And fragrant thyme that filled the air 
With rich and delicate perfume, 

And roses, white and red, were there, 
And dainty hollyhocks in bloom, 

That soared majestic, straight, and tall, 

Like mighty monarchs over all. 


“Hurrah! yon garden plot,” said one, 
“A large and luscious spoil will yield.” 
“ Nay,” said the other, “ this bright sun 
Shall tempt me further yet afield— 
Perchance to pass my morning hours 
With richer and with rarer flowers.” 


So one within the garden stayed, 
And gathered honey all day long, 
Watched by a little bright-eyed maid, 
Who listet.ed to his joyous song, 
And, as from flower to flower he flew, 
(So busy and so cheerful too, ) 

A life-directing lesson drew. 


The other onward, onward sailed, 
But joyless was his flight and dreary, 
And soon his strength or spirit failed, 
And, all disconsolate and weary, 
He called the garden plot to mind, 
And wished that he had stayed behind. 


At length, to his profound relief, 
Came wafted odors in the air, 

And welcome glimpses, bright and brief, 
He caught of a genteel parterre : 

He hurried on, and in a trice, 

Alighted in a Paradise ! 


How fortunate at last was he 
Admitted to that realm of beauty !— 
But languidly the weary bee 
Applied to his appointed duty, 
And more than once be wailed the fate 
That gave such privilege so late. 


The sequel now: At eventide, 
When both the bees were home expected, 
The one came early to the hive, 
The other late, and much dejected ; 
The one a precious burden bore, 
The other half his wonted store. 


The queen who ruled by inborn right 

Of sense sublime and princely spirit— 
Who made it her supreme delight 

To humble pride and foster merit— 
Summoned forthwith her subject-bees, 
And briefly spoke in words like these -— 


** My friends,” said she, “ the richest treasure 
Is oftentimes the nearest, 
And those who travel far for pleasure 
Will find that what has cost them dearest, 
Is far less precious, when ‘t is earned, 
Than the cheap happiness they spurned.” 


And men, like bees, may oft regret 
The folly of the morning hour, 
When with a cold and stern “ not yet,” 
They hurried past the slighted flower, 
Which had abundant power to bless 
With years of honeyed happiness. 


Sharpe’s Magazin». 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The steamship Niagara arrived at New York on 
the 27th ult., bringing Liverpool papers to the 
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14th. They contain little political news of import. 
ance. 

Accounts from Berlin state that the kj, 
Prussia, has announced his determination to ,, 
no further concessions of any kind to Austria - 

Letters from Madrid announce the capture = 
death of the Centralist Chief Baliarda, who. {- 9. 
last three months, had kept the troops of the , 
vince of Barcelona in movement. The triymy, .; 
the Moderate party in the elections has bev, . 
complete in the provinces as in the capital, yes 

In Switzerland, great alarm was occasioned. , 
the night of the 2d ult., by the falling of the pyc. 
at Felsberg. Nearly the entire population, roys.. 
from their beds by the fearful crash of the rocks »). 
most an hour previous to their fall, had quitted the 
village, and stood on the plain beyon«, awaiting tho 
catastrophe. Suddenly, a tremendous crash was 
succeeded by thick clouds of dust, and large masses 
of rock were precipitated from the heights, appar. 
ently upon the village beneath. So fearful was {] 
noise that every one supposed the village was 
buried beneath the rocks, but on rushing to the spot. 
the inhabitants found a huge wall of rocks piled up 
at the very extremity of the village. It is possi le 
that they may stand a long time ; but the danger js 
imminent, as they are piled immediately beneath the 
precipice. 

Large tracts of land in Hungary have been pur. 
chased by the Jews, who are beginning to a 
themselves assiduously to agriculture. 

In Sweden, a new metal has been discovered and 
has received the name Aridium. It bears some re- 
semblance to iron. 

A new telescopic star, between the polar star 
and Cynosure, has just been discovered by Guilleny 
Colomarda. 

ConcresstonaL.—In the Senate, the bill to pay 
the third instalment to Mexico, under the treaty of 
Hidalgo, was passed on the 24th ult. 

On the 25th, bills establishing collection districts 
in California, and providing for preserving order in 
the mines, were taken up and passed. 

On the 26th, the bill granting Bounty Lands to 
the soldiers of the war of 1812, and the Light House 
bill, were passed. 

On the 27th, the Indian appropriation bill was 
taken up. An amendment appropriating over one 
million of dollars to pay an award to the Cherokees 
under a treaty, was adopted, and the bill ordered to 
be engrossed. 

On the 28th, the Naval bill was taken up, debat- 
ed, and passed, after some amendments. The Army 
bill was also passed. 

In the House, the bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to permit vessels from the British 
North American Provinces to trade and unlade in 
ports of the U. S., provided similar privileges shall 
be extended in those Provinces to vessels of this 
country, was passed on the 24th ult. A resolution 
was passed authorizing the President to cause suit 
to be brought in the Cireuit Court of the district ot 
Georgia, against —— Crawford, late Sec. of War, to 
recover the interest paid to him on account of the 
Galphin claim. The Fortification bill was passed. 

A bill to amend the Act providing for the better 
security of passengers on board steam vessels, was 
passed on the 25th. ee , 

On the 26th, the Army Appropriation bill was 
passed. ; 

Both Houses of Congress adjourned at 12 o’clock 
A. M. of the 30th ult. 
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